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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
(Continued from page 291.) 


In the 5th month, 1797, I removed to the city 
of New York with my family, and diligently at- 
tended our religious meetings as they came in 
course ; but was very little from home in Truth’s 
service, until after the yellow fever had subsided, 
which prevailed in the latter part of the sumer 
and fall of this year, and carried off many of the 
inhabitants. It was a solemn and awful season 
of mortality,—which ought not soon to be for- 
gotten. 

Again, in the 8th month, 1798, the yellow 
fever prevailed in New York, and there was an 
awful dread felt throughout the city, go where 
one would. About the middle of the month, 
there were sixty-three died in twenty-four hours, 
Three of our children, being young people grown 
up, were taken down in one day, and had the 
fever very violently. Our son lay fourteen days 
entirely helpless; and the greater part of that 
time his life was despaired of. When the black 
vomit began, I very much gave over thinking he 
would recover. Our situation was then truly 
awful. My dear wife and myself were alone with 
them five days and five nights, and no one came to 
see us. There were but few Friends in town, and 
at that time some in every family were unwell. 
In five or six days, our daughters showed favor- 
able symptoms of recovery, but our son grew 
worse; and for ten nights, I never had my 
clothes off, neither do I believe in all that time 
I had ten hours sleep: indeed, sleep seemed en- 
tirely to have departed from my eyes, my anxiety 
for my son was so great, having but the one. In 
the fore part of his illness, even as Jacob wres- 
tled with the angel, so did I in fervent prayer 
night and day ; and in all this time he was grow- 
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ing worse and worse. And now while I am 
penning this account, my eyes and heart are full, 
in a fresh remembrance of the adorable loving- 
kindness and mercy of my God. But I found 
my duty called for resignation, and the sacrifice 
of my will, desires and affections. One night as 
I was sitting by his bed-side watching him alone, 
my mind became awfully clothed with the power 
and virtue of Truth, and I was enabled to offer 
him up. I then felt and knew what resignation 
was, and this language ran through me with 
power: “ When Abraham offered Isaac in fig- 
ure, he was restored to him again.” My soul 
bowed in solemn worship, reverence and fear ; 
and I now thought I could go through in doing 
the needful for him, should he close his life be- 
fore morning. I then had every thing planned 
in my mind how his body should be laid out, that 
there might be as much quietness as possible ; 
for in this dreadful fever the custom was, as soon 
as the breath was gone, to have them away for 
interment as quickly as possible. But in this 
awful crisis, after my mind became perfectly re- 
signed, the disorder seemed to abate, and my 
dear son was at length restored. 

O my soul, thou hast great cause to bow low 
before the Judge of all the earth, for his love 
and mercy to me-wards, and in that he was gra- 
ciously pleased to spare our dear children and 
bring them all through that sore disorder. 

Before my children were taken ill, I had been 
a good deal among the sick and distressed, and 
had witnessed some of the most awful, moving 
scenes that ever my eyes beheld, and the greatest 
distress in the hour of death. In one instance, 
a man lay dying, left quite alone; his wife had 
stayed with him as long as she could, being in 
a critical state herself. They were young people, 
but entire strangers to me, but being informed 
of the circumstances, I went to see him, and’buch 
another sight I never beheld. I stayed with him 
till he expired, assisted in getting his corpse to 
the grave-yard, and felt amply rewardéd in the 
consciousness of having done what I could for a 
fellow-creature in distress. 

I might write largely respecting that awful 
season of mortality, and describe many things of 
which I was an eye and ear witness, but the 
above may suffice at present. I will only add, 
that although I felt from day to day, in going 
from place to place, a great weight of awe and 
dread upon me, to the bowing of my spirit, and 
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have even, as it were, tasted the disorder in my 


stomach, yet I was preserved from the least feel- 
ing of slavish fear. It was the Lord’s doings and 
marvellous in mine eyes; to Him be glory, honor 
and praise, forevermore. 

In the 12th month, 1798, I set out on a visit 
to the western parts of New York State, and went 
by way of Nine Partners and Hudson, having 
Tiddeman Hull for a companion. We were at 
the Monthly Meeting at the latter place, in which 
I was silent, being the seventh silent meeting 
since I left home; but others were not silent, 
and this Monthly Meeting held till near sunset. 
My mental stock seems small; but I find with 
frugality I have sufficient to live on from day to 
day ; which isa favor. There is bread enough 
in the Father’s house and to spare, and a little 
of the right kind is sufficient. After being at a 
number of meetings, we came to Coeyman’s Pat- 
ent and were at a meeting there. ‘Ihe day was 
very stormy; and as we were going from the 
meeting, there being five of us in a sleigh, the 
young man drove so fast down hill that he over- 
set us, and I was much hurt in the fall, so as 
for awhile to be almost breathless. Being desir- 
ous, however, of getting on our journcy, I con- 
tinued travelling, though in great pain. The 


roads between Coeyman’s and Otego were very 
difficult, being mostly a wilderness country, and 
the more so to me on account of the pain I suf- 


fered from my hurt. 

At Otego there isa small meeting of Friends, 
the greater part of them being such as have lately 
come into society. We had a comfortable oppor- 
tunity with them, and they were loving and kind 
tous. Taking leave of them in near affection, 
we set out for Unadilla, between thirty and forty 
miles. On the way we found some settlements 
which were mostly new; and the huts pcople 
have put up to live in are generally covered with 
bark : but few of them have any chimneys, or 
much fire-place, except a back stone placed 
against the logs a little higher than the back 
stick, so that there is plenty of smoke in the 
room. We also passed through a vast tract of 
uninhabited woods. In this wilderness country 
we lodged one night at a friendly man’s cabin of 
one small room, in which was a weaver’s loom 
and four beds. In this place ten or twelve of us 
slept, and rested well. But when the mind is 
intent on the great object of fulfiling its duty, no 
bed is too hard, nor food too coarse; these things 
are considered as nothing, not worth minding. 

1-t mo. 10th, 1799, we arrived at Unadilla; 
next day we spent in hunting up some of the 
scattered sheep of the family; some of whom 


omy will not be withheld. 
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and being so remote from society, and its aid and 
care (which are precious,) they are really in a 
suffering condition. How has all that is tender 
within me been moved in pity and sympathy, 
since being in these remote and new settlements: 
And how frequently have the privileges and ad- 
vantages of many been brought into view ; among 
which the being near to meetings and amongst 
Friends are not the least. : 

We lodged at a Friend’s house (if house it 
may be called) that had not a single pane of glass 
in it, and no way for light when the door was 
shut, but what came down the hole in the roof 
where the smoke went out. Yet the Friends 
were very kind, the woman having six children, 
one of which was aninfant. I thought the hard- 
ships which women go through in this western 
world, were little known or thought of by their 
sisters in New York. Next day, being the 12th, 
we had a meeting made up of various descriptions 
of people. After a time of deep exercise, Truth 
rose into dominion, and we had a good meeting. 
Many of the people here appear to be but little 
acquainted with the way of Friends; yet there 
is great openness for hearing Truth’s testimony. 
We spent the afternoon in visiting some friendly 
families, to some relief of mind as well as consid- 
erable satisfaction. There being a remarkable 
thaw for the time of year, we found it difficult 
getting about in our sleigh. 

13th. Being first-day, we had a meeting a 
few miles westward, in a school-house; then went 
on till we came to Oneida, where we fell in com- 
pany with John Upton, Adam Harkness, William 
Odell and John Barker, who were on their way 
to Genesee. So we travelled together about sev- 
enteen miles and put up at an inn, where we 
lodged._ Next morning we rose early, but it 
rained so that we did not set out till ten o'clock, 
and then got on about twenty-four miles to com- 
fortable quarters at a tavern. We travelled but 
slowly, the snow being much gone, the weather 
more like spring than the middle of winter; and 
people ploughing and sowing rye. We had to 
walk much of the way, the horses having enough 
to do to drag the sleighs and baggage. However, 
we got on with tolerable cheerfulness ; for, being 
intent on trying to fulfil our duties, things which 
would otherwise be accounted hard, were made 
easy. Those who go forth in the service of the 
gospel, or on business of the church, should well 
consider the motive : when this is ascertained to 
be right, as they keep their eye single to their 
mission and their Master’s honor, his Divine sup- 
My soul has, from 
ay to day, renewed cause to worship toward his 


have lost every mark of the Friend. There are| holy sanctuary, the place where his honor dwell- 
but few families of members settled here, and/eth. Oh! how I long, even with tears, that my 
they are a great way from any meeting; so that children may grow up in his holy fear, as willows 
they seem indeed as sheep without a shepherd ; by the water-courses ; making choice of him for 
for, either not being acquainted with, or inatten- their rock,—a rock sure and steadfast, even when 
tive to the Divine principle and sure Guidewithin, every other prop fails. 
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This afternoon we crossed the Cayuga lake on 
the ice. It was with some difficulty we got the 
horses on the ice, the edges being much broken. 
There appeared to be considerable risk and dan- 
ger, as there were many air-holes; but we got 
safely over, it being nearly one mile wide. Set- 
tlements are made on both sides of the lake and 
some stately houses erected, particularly on the 
east side. The snow being so nearly gone, we 


concluded to leave our sleighs, and go on horse- 
back. 


(To be continued.) 


The following extracts from the writings of 
Friends, on the subject of Music, has been for- 
warded by our friend J. S. W. for publication 
in the Intelligencer. 


An extract from Wm. Penn's “No Cross no 
Crown.’ —1669. 


There is but little need to drive away time 
by foolish divertisements, which flies away so 
swiftly of itself; and when once gone is never 
to be recalled. Plays, parks, balls, treats, ro- 
mances, music, love sonnets, and the like, will 
be a very invalid plea for any other purpose than 
their condemnation, who are taken and delighted 
with them, at the revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God. OQ, my friends, these were 
never invented but by that mind which had first 
lost the joy and ravishing delights of God’s holy 
presence. 

From Thomas Story’s Journal.—1689. 


When it pleased the Most High, by the in- 
fusion of his own goodness, to reveal in me the 
son of his love, even his wisdom and power, by 
whom he designed and effected all things, then 
I was taught to fear him, then I was taught to 
love him ; then, O then, and not aright till then, 
was my soul instructed and informed indeed. I 
put off my usual airs, my jovial actions and ad- 
dress, and laid aside my sword which I had worn, 
not through design of injury or fear of any, but 
as a modish and manly ornament. J burnt also 
my instruments of music, and divested myself of 
the superfluous parts of apparel, retaining only 
that which was necessary or deemed decent. 


From the printed book of Discipline.—.1716 


Advised, that a watchful care be taken to 
prevent Friends’ children and those possessing 
truth, from going to or being any way concerned 
in stage plays, lotteries, music and dancing ; and 
that such also be dealt with as run races on 
horseback or on foot, lay wagers, or use any kind 
of gaming, or vain sports or pastimes, for our 
time passeth swiftly away, and our pleasures and 
delights ought to be in the law of the Lord. And 
Friends are advised against attending such places 
of diversion, and against falling into any of 
thege practices; and if any who are concerned 
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or indulge thémselves in any of these evils, can- 
not be brought to a due sense of their miscon- 
duct herein, Monthly Meetings, after a time of 
waiting, and kind treatment in the spirit of re- 
storing love, should testify their disunion with 
them. 

From the Life of Elizabeth Ashbridge, written by 

herself.—1732. 

Elizabeth Ashbridge, a highly esteemed min- 
ister in the Society of Friends, left a memoir of 
her life and religious experience, in which she 
says, “I had been brought up in the way of the 
Church of England, and although I had a re- 
ligious education, I was allowed to sing and 
dance.” When she was brought under religious 
concern she said, ‘The great vivacity of my 
natural disposition would not suffer me tg give 
way to the gloomy sense of sorrowagnd convic- 
tion, and I became more wild and airy.” lat 
being through Divine mercy again brought low 
under a sense of her transgressions, she was iu- 
volved in great anxiety and distress. In this 
state she was made willing to resign her love for 
music, and every other gratification that stood in 
the way of peace, saying, ‘‘ had all the world 
been mine, I would have given it gladly for one 
glimpse of hope.’’ Before this time she used to 
gratify her husband by the exercise of her mu- 
sical powers ; but, as she says in the memoirs, 
‘© 1, who once used to divert him with music 
and dancing, in which he greatly delighted, 
could not, since I became religious, do it any 
longer. My singing was turned into mourning, 
and my dancing into lamentation.” On bearing 
her testimony against the use of music, she was 
afterwards subjected to some personal abuse 
from her husband; but continuing faithful to 
her sense of duty, he became convinced of the 
rectitude of her course, and with tears said to 
her, “I have seen the beauty there is in the 
truth, and that thou hast followed the right way, 
in which I pray God to preserve thee.” 


Extracts from John Rutty’s Treatise on Chris- 
tion Discipline.—1746. 

This people entirely disuse and condemn as 
unlawful, vain sports and what are called pas- 
times, a term surely reproachful in the mouth 
of a Christian, inconsistent with the profession 
he bears, and bespeaking him sefiseless of the 
term of this life, being rather teo short than too 
long for the accomplishment of the great work of 
preparing his soul for a better country. Many 
of them seem to be genuine inventions of the- 
policy of Satan, to stifle the voice of God’s wit- 
ness in the souls of men, and divert them from 
a due attention to its holy calls. The following 
recreations have already been held by this people 
to be of this sort, viz., gaming, dancing, music 
meetings, the use of songs tending to debauch 
the mind, frequenting play houses, horse races, 
&e. The Yearly Meeting of 1739, having enu- 
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merated divers of the practices above ma 
declared them to be nyrseries of déb: 
wickedness, the burthen and gri tial sp 
part of other societies, as well as our 0 olly 
unbecoming a people under the Christian profes. 


r 


sion, contrary to the tenor of the doctrines of 


the gospel, and the examples of the best men in 
the earliest ages of the Church.—pp. 91-92. 
After this declaration the Yearly Meeting pro- 
ceeds as follows, to wit: ‘* We do exhort all 
parents of childfen and masters of families to 
watch over their children and servants, and not 
only as much as in them lies restrain them from 
taking such undue liberties, but to inculcate in 
them an early aversion.to such practices, by en- 
deavoring to raise in them a sense of that inex- 
pressible comfort and delight which attends the 
exet@se of gue réligion and virtue, the relish 
and taste oF which pleasure will bring them to 
see the vanity and emptiness of what men falsely 
callso; and that the sports and diversions by 
them used are but the inventions of degenerate 
and eorrupt minds, who being ignorant of that 
solid satisfaction of soul which is of an enduring 
nature, vainly attempt to supply the want of it 
by temporary and fading pleasures, the end of 
which is anxiety and sorrow.—pp. 93-94. 


From Sophia Hume’s Exhortation, &c.—1747. 


Sophia Hume was a valuable minister in the 
Society of Friends, and author of several excel- 
lent works on religious subjects, one entitled “an 
Exhortation to the Inhabitants of the Province 
of South Carolina.”” She is affectionately men- 
tioned by Catharine Philips in her Journal, they 
being fellow travellers on a religious visit to 
Holland in the year 1757. The following re- 
marks on the subject of Music are extracted 
from the aforementioned work, dated at Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina, Ist month 30th, 1747. 

‘‘ Music was a science I formerly greatly de- 


@vcater reason Christisns ought to have an aver- 
sin for those poisoifédallurements.: pp. 99—100. 


From John. Gough’s Flistory, &e.—1790. 


John Gough, in his history of the people called 
Quakers, has inserted a “ Dissertation on the 
discipline exercised among that people.” It con- 
tains a comprebensive account of the testimonies 
of Friends, with an interesting view of the 
grounds and importance of these testimonies to 
the welfare of society and the world at large. On 
the subject of sports and diversions, he says :— 
“*A people honestly directing their researches 
after pure religion, and the first principles of 
Christianity, could not be long in discerning the 
inconsistency of vain sports and diversions, such 
as theatrical exhibitions, horse racing, dancing, 
musical entertainments, cards, dice, and all other 
species of gaming, with the precepts and spirit 
of the gospel, to which they are diametrically 
opposite in their root and origin, nature and ten- 
dency ; being not the genuine growth of Chris- 
tianity, but a branch of the corrupt root of Gen- 
tilism, adopted by professed Christians to their 
hurt. This people, in their search after primi- 
tive Christianity, recurring to the example and 
precepts of Christ and his apostles, could not re- 
concile these diversions to their practice,—for 
these and other reasons they thought it their duty 
to disuse vain sports themselves, and bear their 
testimony against them, and make it a point of 
communion and an object of discipline, that their 
members should refrain the attendance thereof, 
or be dealt with as transgressors. Vol. 2, p. 177. 


Extracts from Thomas Clarkson’s Portraiture 
of Quakerism.—1806. 

‘The Quakers have struck out of the general 
list of amusements, such only as, by being likely 
to endanger their morality, would be likely to 

| interrupt the usefulness and happiness of their 


lighted in, and spent much time, both in the lives. Dancing and the diversions of the field 
theory, as well as the practical part; but when | have been proscribed. Music, novels, the thea- 
religion began to take place in my heart, I found | tre, and all games of chance of every description 


music stood in my way. I considered it only 
as an amusement, which detained me from more 
solid and useful thoughts and reflections. In 
short, it became so burthensome to me that I 
could not — avy of my airy lessons, which 
had been usfal as well as pleasing tome. And 
on further consideration it appears to me to bea 
merely sensual and not an intellectual pleasure, 
as some would fondly assert. Therefore, I quit- 
ted the study as well as the practice of it.” On 
this subject she quotes the sentiments of the 
Archbishop of Cambray: “ As for music, it is well 
known that the ancients believed nothing more 
pernicious to a well regulated state, than to suffer 
an effeminate melody to be introduced into it. 
‘It enervates men, and renders their souls soft 
and voluptuous.” Plato severely rejects all the 
soft airs of the Asiatic music, and with much 


have been forbidden. George Fox, he says, laid 
a stress upon many things which the world con- 
sidered to be of little moment, but which his fol- 
lowers thought to be entirely worthy of his spi- 
ritual calling. He forbade all the modes and 
| gestures which are used as tokens of obedience, 
| or flattery, or honor among men. He insisted 
on the necessity of plain speech or language. He 
| declaimed against all sorts of music, p. 15. He 
- and his followers were of opinion that music could 
, not be admitted in a system of pure Christianity. 
The modern Quakers have not differed from their 
| predecessors on this subject, and therefore music 
(38 understood to be prohibited throughout the 
| Society at this day. p. 59. Music does not 
appear to the Quakers to be the foundation of 
any solid comfort in life. It can give us no solid 


| encouragement, nor hope, nor prospects. It can 
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afford no anchorage ground, which shall hold the 
mind in a storm. It does not appear to be pro- 
ductive of elevated thoughts, such thoughts as 
raise the mind to sublime and spiritual things. 
The most melodious sounds that human instru- 
ments can make, are from the earth, earthly. 
But nothing can rise higher than its own origin. 
All true elevation can only come from the Divine 
source. pp. 66,67. The Quakers believe that 
music, in its present state, has an immediate ten- 
dency to lead into the company of the world. It 
leads to the making up of festive parties. It leads, 
for its own gratification, to the various places of 
public resort. Now this tendency of leading into 
public, is considered by the Quakers as a ten- 
dency biy with the dissolution of the Society. pp. 
76, 77. 
Extracts from the Minutes of Baltimore Yearly 

Meeting.—1850. 

“The ancient testimony of our Religious So- 
ciety in relation to music, was feelingly revived 
in this meeting. This testimony, as well as others 
which have distinguished us as a people, had its 
origin in a very early period of its history. Like 
them, it was the fruit, not of speculation or fal- 
lacious human reasonings, but of the clear mani- 
festations of the Lord’s will, the indubitable 
impress of the divine mind on the understandings 
of our devoted and faithful predecessors. They 
Saw, as we now see, that the fascinating excite- 
ment of music has a direct tendency to draw 
away our attention from the holy inspeaking lan- 
guage of Divine wisdom to the soul, to drown the 
gentle voice of truth, which in unutterable mercy 
is afforded for our direction and safety through 
the trials and temptations of this probationary 
state. Looking to the Holy Head and pattern 
of the Christian Church, and to his early follow- 
ers, we find no precept or example to sanction 
that waste of time and dissipation of mind, which 
attend the use of music and other vain amuse- 
ments. The testimony of our Society on this 


subject, was first raised when the sun of the gos- | 


pel day shown upon it in meridian brightness ; 
when what are now by some called /ittle things, 
were seen in that light, to be greatly destructive 
of true peaceand enjoyment. Experience abun- 
dantly confirms their views. The watchmen on 


our walls have remarked that children who have | 
been indulged in music, generally manifest, when | 
they grow up, opposition to others of our testi- | 


monies, and that there appears no way more direct 


to lead them out of the Society than such indul- , 


gence.” 


Good Use of Time.—Make good use of time. 
Remember the time which is once gone is gone 
for ever. 


Home.—Use every endeavour to make home 
a scene of happiness and satisfaction, that all 
may return to it with willingness and pleasure. 
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EXTRACT FROM DIARY. 
o. » BY MARIA, FOX. 


1842,. First Month 24th, Second-day.—At 
our Spring Quarterly Meeting gt Poole, in the 
year 1823, my mouth was first opefred in public 
ministry with these words only :—“ How great 
is thy goodness which thou hast laid up for them 
that fear thee, for them that hope in thy mercy!” 

The sweet calm that overspread my spirit, after 
the utterance of them, no language can describe. 
Such a tendering sense of the Lerd’s mercy as 
effectually cast out for the time all reasoning, 
continued with me through the day and for some 
time afterwards. Years. of discipline and 
baptisms of spirit, known to no one but myself, 
preceded this surrender. To my natural feel- 
ings such a thing seemed impossible; byt at 
length, after enduring for’a long geason apd:in 
different ways the chastening rod, @®e Lord ‘was 
pleased to show me that which is impossible 
| with men is possible with God, and to give me 
such a sense of his love and such a portion of 
| sweet peace in the performance of his will, as I 
| have never dared to deny in the many seasons 
of proving and temptation that have since been 
experienced. 
| For some time after this the offerings of a like 
kind were not frequent, and usually a text of 
| Scripture only ; but, as the desire was kept alive 
to be subject to the Lord’s forming hand, open- 
| ings were gradually enlarged, and, in the year 
| 1825, Friends of Poole and Southampton Month- 
ly Meeting thought it right to express their 
| unity by a record on their books. It was not 
| my lot to have much human help at that period ; 
| not many near whose station in the church was 
‘likely to lead them to extend either counsel or 
| encouragement; and such was the difficulty I 
| felt in speaking any thing of my own exercises 
‘that even my affectionate sister, whose care for 
| me was almost maternal, was but little acquaint- 
ed with them. Some of this excessive delicacy 
(as we love to call it) might be, I believe, the 
result of pride and of secret unwillingness to be 
as a fool for Christ’s sake, and it probably did, 
at times, deprive me of the judicious advice of 
‘those more experienced ; but I am ready to think 
it is, on the whole, safer than seeking after much 
communication. The Lord is very tender and 
compassionate towards those whol he is pleased 
to lead in the path of gospel obedience. If the 
eye be directed to him in the watchful desire to 
know his will, he will not fail to apply both his 
correcting and supporting hand ; nevertheless, I 
have ever esteemed it an especial privilege to 
those who are called to speak in public to have 
the care and counsel of their friends extended to 
them. Before this trial of my own faith I was 
permitted to sce the danger of those who exer- 
cise a gift in the ministry looking too much for 
the expression of unity or commendation, and 
now the Lord was pleased to show me that such 
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as would 6 eminently unsafe for me. 


Throughout the wholé course of my small ex- 
perience I have ever*found it ntedful to be very 
guarded, ins,this.matter. The unity of those 
who have jugdgitnt, and whose office it peculiar- 
ly is to extend help to the poor minister in what- 
ever way they may see it to be needful, has 
always been very precious to me, and there have 
been seasons when the judicious, well-timed ex- 
pression of it has been indescribably helpful toa 
mind peculiarly open to the assaults of unbelief 
and, at seasons, sorely buffeted of Satan. So 
that I cannot help earnestly desiring our dear 
friends in the station of elder may be found dis- 
charging the important trust committed to them, 
whether in the way of encouragement or counsel. 
The feeling may seem to themselves so small as 
to be scarcely worth the expression; but “a 
word Spokeggin due season, how good is it!” 
Their burden and exercise is of vast importance 
to the vital welfare of the body. 

The ministry, as itis recognised among Friends, 
is so unshackled, such liberty is given for the 
exercise of the gift bestowed, so extensive the 
field that lies open to the gospel laborer, both 
within and without our own pale, and so varied 
the services to which such may be called, that 
it is peculiarly important all the means that can 
be employed for the help and instruction of 
these should be brought into exercise. Many 
young ministers (perhaps older ones also) do, [ 
believe suffer greatly for want of timely counsel. 

It is a subject I desire to touch with delicacy 
and with a feeling sense of my own liability to 
err ; but surely it is one of great moment to the 
well-being of our Society, seeing that, however 
excellent the gift or evident the anointing, 
human instruments are weak and fallible, have 
the treasure in earthen ves and are constantly 
liable to receive a bias from a variety of causes 
and circumstances. The constitution of our 
Society appears to me excellent, I had almost 
said perfect, in this matter. May it be acted 
upon and carried out with faithfulness, in sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity, and then fruit will 
be found to the praise and glory of Him who is 
the Head over all things to his church. It is 
an awful thing for ministers to set their own 
feelings above the care of their friends or the 
judgment of the church. These should remem- 
ber that the various members of the body have 
not all the same office, but that the Lord hath 
tempered them together as it hath pleased him, 
so that ‘‘ the eye cannot say unto the hand, I 
have no need of thee, nor again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you.’ They are for the 
help and comfort of one another, that the 
functions of the whole may be healthfully per- 
formed ; and whilst we must not in any degree 
diminish the importance of ministers looking 
with a single eye to their heavenly Leader and 
Guide, remembering the declaration of our Lord, 
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‘One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren,” they must bear in wind that, 
whilst to one is committed the gift of prophecy 
or preaching, to another is given the discerning 
of spirits, and that it is the Lord’s will that his 
people should be subject one to another, that 
all may learn and all may be comforted. 

I sometimes think the ground of the different 
and even opposite errors into which some have 
fallen who have occupied conspicuous stations 
amongst us, both in this country and in America, 
whereby so much suffering has been brought 
upon the Society, may have been a departure 
from true humility. But where is humility to 
be looked for if not amongst those who are the 
professed followers of Jesus and who believe 
themselves called toa ministry which is pre- 
eminently the work of the Spirit? May this 


blessed fruit increase and abound among us ! 


A TRUE STORY OF A ROBIN. 


We doubt if the records of ornithology can 
furnish a more striking instance of affection and 
sensibility, than is displayed in the following 
story of a robin, which is endorsed as a truthful 
statement. 

The servant of a lady residing at the north 
part of Brighton, while occupied one day in the 
scullery, was startled bya noise, which at first 
was supposed to be occasioned by a mouse, but 
on examination of the various pots and pans in 
the place, she at length discovered the true ori- 
gin of the dis'urbance. It was a young robin 
which had found its way into a bright copper 
coal scuttle. She succeeded in capturing it, and 
took it into the parlor to her mistress, where it 
soon made itself quite at home, and ate the 
sopped bread which was placed on its beak. In 
a short time it was quite happy in its comfortable 
quarters, but, as some of its habits were not quite 
consistent with the cleanliness of a lady’s sitting- 
room, and the lady had no wish to confine it to 
a cage, full opportunity was given to the little 
stranger to recover its liberty by the window 
being thrown open. Of this opportunity, how- 
ever, the robin availed itself to a certain extent; 
that is, it would fly out, but invariably return at 
a certain hour of the day, and its practice was 
then to perch upon a certain flounce of the lady’s 
dress, and then, looking into its mistress’s face, it 
would pour forth its cheerful little song. 

This went on for some time, till one afternuon, 
when the robin was in his accustomed place, a 
friend called who wished the lady to accompany 
her for a walk, and then came the question, what 
was to be done with the robin? There it was on 
the favorite flounce, and the lady was a prisoner 
until it flew off. It had not yet sung its song, 
but its mistress, anxious to join her visitor, at last 
took up a handkerchief, and waving it, said, 


“ You must go now, Bobby. Good-bye.” The 
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bird took the hint immediately, and flew out of 
the window. 

On the following day its coming was looked 
for at the accustomed hour asa matter of course ; 
and the window was left open as usual. But no 
robin came. Another and another day passed, 
till at last it was given up for lost, to the infinite 
regret of the lady, and the great indignation of 
the old servant, who, sympathizing with the bird, 
said, “‘ Of course, Missus couldn’t expect Bobby 
to return after being treated in such a manner.” 
There was, however, no help for it. Every repa- 
ration would have been made or apology offered 
that could heal the wound inflicted upon the 
bird’s feelings; but, like a slighted lover or in- 
jured friend, he kept aloof. 

And now comes the most singular story. One 
day the lady who had owned the robin was walk- 
ing by hers :If aloag Rose Hill terrace, when sud- 
denly she was alarmed and almost blinded by 
something striking against her face. She at first 
thought it was a stone thrown by some careless 
boy; but, on recovering from the confusion of 
the moment, to her utter astonishment she per- 
ceived the true perpetrator of the assault. There 
on a paling close by sat the robin—her own 
Bobby, singing his old song as loudly as ever; 
and having finished it, he again took flight. 


And from that moment the lady has never seen 
the bird.” 


We can vouch for these facts, singular as they 
may appear, and affording, as they do, such pow- 
erful evidence, not only of the iutelligence and 
affection of the robin, but of the acute sensibility 
of the bird ; its almost human power of “ taking 
to heart’ and resenting what had the appearance 
of an act of unkindness.—C. Observer. 


EXTRACT FROM EUTHANASY. 


Faith is the very life of the spirit ; how shall 
we maintain it, how increase it? By living it. 
Faith grows with well doing. What little faith 
you have, only live it for one day, and it will 
be stronger to-morrow. Live with your fellow- 
creatures as their brother to-day, and to-morrow 
God will be felt by you as your Father in Hea- 
ven the more tenderly. We become children 
of the Highest, through loving like our brethren 
the dwellers of the whole wide earth. And it 
is a law of our spirits, that in many ways, what 
we regard others as being we ourselves become. 

If you treat another as having no feeling, you 
harden your own heart. If you are suspicious 
commonly, what does yourtemper betoken? It 
means that you want faith in goodness. Anda 
you may allow yourselves to doubt your friends 
so much, as to have but little faith in God at 
last, and so as to yourself to become worse than 
your own suspicions about your acquaintances. 
Disinterested you cannot continue, nor become, 
if you are to be thinking often as to whether 
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other persons are selfish or nof. A man 

in want you shall treat as a suffering brother, 
and not relieve as a beggar, else your own soul 
shall be beggared of delicacy. Hergisa fellow- 
creature in need of your hand, #idgin want of 
help, which you could give if you. would ; now 
if you do not, it is because to you the man is not 
even as the least of Christ’s brethren; and so 
every time you see him, you are spiritually 
worse ; for to shut the eyes against virtuous op- 
portunity, weakens virtuous perception. 


The substance which nourishes one animal af- 
fords no nourishment for another, nor will avy 
tuble of “‘ nutritive equivalents,” however precise, 
convince us that a substance ought to nourish 
in virtue of its composition, when experience 
tells us that it does not nourish, in virtue of some 
defective relation between it and the organism. 
That “ one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” 
is a proverb of strict veracity. ‘There are per- 
sons, even in Europe, to whom a mutton chop 
would be poisonous. The celebrated case of 
Abbe de Villedieu, is a rare, but not unparallel- 
ed example, of animal food being poisonous ; from 
his earliest years his repugnance to it was so de- 
cided that neither the entreaties of his parents 
nor the menaces of his tutors could induce him 
toovercome it. After reaching the age of thirty, 
on a regimen of vegetable food, he was over- 
persuaded, and tried the effect of meat scups, 
which led to his eating both mutton and beef; 
but the change was fatal; plethora and sleepiness 
intervened, and he died of cerebral inflammation. 
In 1844 a French soldier was forced to quit the 
service because he could not overcome his violent 
repugnance and disgust towards animal food. 
Dr. Prout, whose testimony will be more con- 
vincing to Ragiiaieio knew a person on 
whom mutton actedas a poison: ‘ He could 
not eat mutton in any form. The peculiarity 
was supposed to ke owing to caprite, but the 
muttou was repeatedly disguised and given to 
him unknown; but uniformly with the-same re- 
sult of producing violent vomiting and diarrhea. 
And from the severity of the effects, which were 
in fact those of a virulent poison, there can be 
little doubt that if the use of mutton had been 
persisted in, it would have soon destroyed the 
life of the individual.” Dr. Pereira, who quotes 
this passage, adds, “I know of a gentleman who 
has repeateidly had an attack of indigestion after 
the use of roast mutton.’’ S: me persons, it is 
known, cannot take coffee without vomiting; 
others are thrown into a general inflammation if 
they eat cherries or gooseberries. Hahn relates 
of himself that seven or eight strawberrics would 
produce convulsions in him. Tissot says he 
could never swallow sugar without vomiting. 
Many persons are unable to eat eggs; and cakes 
or puddings having eggs in their composition 
produce serious disturbances in such persons ; 
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if they are induced to eat them under false as- 
surances of no eggs having been employed, they 
are soon undeceived by the unmistakable effects 
Under less strikjng forms this difference in the 
assimilating power of different human beings is 
familiar to us all; we see our friends freely in- 
dulging, with benefit instead of harm, in kinds 
of food which. experience too painfully assures, 
we can eat with only certain injury. To this 
fact the attention of parents and guardians 
should seriously be given, that by it they may 
learn to avoid the petty tyranny and folly of in- 
sisting on children eating food for which they 
have a manifest repugnance. It is too common 
to treat the child’s repugnance as mere caprice, 
to condemn it as “ stuff and nonsense,” when he 
refuses to eat fat or eggs, or certain vegetables, 
and “ wholesome puddings.” Now, even caprice 
in such matters should not be altogether slighted, 
especially when it takes the form of refusal; be- 
cause this caprice is probably nothing less then 
the expression of a particular and temporary 
state of his organism, which we should do wrong 
to disregard. And whenever a refusal is con- 
stant, it indicates a positive unfitness in the food. 
Only a gross ignorance of physiology—an ignor- 
ance unhappily too widely spread—can argue 
that because a certain article is wholsome to 
many, it must necessarily be wholesome to all. 
Each individual organism is specifically different 
from every other.— Blackwood. 
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We are now in the midst of the season when 
nearly all classes amongst ude more or less de- 
sirous to seek repose and relaxation for a time 
from the active business of life. To those who 
live in crowded cities, it is peculiarly pleasant to 
enjoy the refreshing breezes and quiet of the 
country, where they are for a time separated from 
the many cares and anxieties which press upon 
the mind, and are often “a weariness to the 
flesh.” Even the agriculturist, after securing a 
bountiful harvest, seeks a restoration of his ener- 
gies by a temporary sojourn where he may be 
invigorated by a change of scene and employ- 
ment. It is a question whether, if labor, both 
mental and bodily, could be pursued with true 
moderation, there would be much necessity for 
what are called recreations ; but as our artificial 
modes of living seem to make them necessary, 
these seasons may be made occasions of profita- 
ble’ social mingling with those with whom we do 
not ordinarily meet. When circumstances ren- 
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der it proper that the scene should be varied, 
the thoughtful mind will enjoy with gratitude 
the beauties of a world so richly garnished for 
our enjoyment; and whether we seek the quiet 
of the valley, the purity of the mountain air, or 
the refreshing breezes of the ocean, we shall find 
much that is calculated to raise our thoughts and 
aspirations to the bounteous “ Giver of all good.”’ 
This is also the season of vacation from school. 
We rejoice that in modern times this period has 
been much extended, and hope it will he spent 
by our young friends in innocent and profitable 
recreation. Every season of life has its enjoy- 
ments, and it will be a happy experience for us 
all when we return to resume our duties upon 
the busy stage, if we can look back upon the 
time thus spent without a feeling of regret ; ever 
remembering that simple and innocent pleasures, 
sparingly indulged, refresh the bodily and men- 
tal powers, whilst those of an exciting and arti- 
ficial character enfeeble both, and disqualify for 
higher pursuits. 


The Friend who has furnished us with the 
‘“ Learner’s Department,” has left the city for a 
few weeks, in consequence of which his essays 
are discontinued for the present. 


Marrizp, On the 9th of 6th month, by Friends’ Cere- 
mony, Joun C. RemineTon to MarGaret S. Townsend, 
both of this city. 


, On the 24th ult., at West Chester, Pa., ac- 
cording tu the order of the Society of Friends, Roserr 
S. Pascuatt, of Philadelphia, to Mary Frances, 
daughter of Stephen Paschall, of the former place. 


Diep, at Darby, Penna., on the 12th inst., Anna, 
daughter of Mary T. and M. Fisher Longstreth. 


ENGLISH DEAD-LETTER OFFICE. 


The following report from the English dead- 
letter office is interesting : 

‘“‘ The total number of letters sent to the “ Re- 
turned Letter Office’ in 1857, (as “ dead let- 
ters,’’) amounted in England to 2,024,057 ; in 
Scotland to 183,132 ; “and in Ireland to 199,651. 
Of these there were returned to the writers 
1,460,792 in England, 145,512 in Scotland, and 
123,904 in Ireland. In England 102,234 letters 
were reissued to corrected addresses, 196,779 
were returned unopened to foreign countries 
and the colonies, and 264,251 were destroyed. 
12,239 letters were destroyed in Scotland, and 
66,351 in Ireland. The number of dead letters 
containing money and valuables, was (for the 
United Kingdom) 30,669, and the amount of 
property was £419,939. Almost all this prop- 
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erty was, however, ultimately returned to the 
writers of the letters. 3,320 letters in England 
to the amount of £16,202, with the exception of 
141 refused letters, containing duplicate bills of 
exchange for £7,936 3s. 1d., which have been 
destroyed as of no value, are still in the Returned 
Letter Branch awaiting application, (there being 
no means of discovering the writers, ) where they 
will remain for two clear years, when the letters 
will be destroyed, with the bills and other securi- 
ties which may have become valueless through 
lapse of time. 

The jewelry and other articles of permanent 
value will be sold by auction, and the sum real- | 
ized, as well as the cash and bank-notes found 
in such letters, will be carried to the account of | 
the Life Insurance Fund. There are 793 letters, | 
containing cash and bank-notes to the value of | 
£250 4s. 6d., but many of them will probably | 
yet be applied for and delivered. The sum of 
£527 Gs. 51. was carried to the account of the | 
Life Insurauce Fund during the year as the pro- | 
ceeds of lost property; but this sum does not 
represent the amount properly appertaining to | 
the year, for, owing to an alteration in the ar- 
rangemeats for the disposal of returned letters, | 
the proceeds of two year’s letters were carried to | 
account in 1857. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
An Essay on the Beneficent Distribution of the 
Sense of Pain. By G. A. RowEtu. 


[Continued from page 303.) 


Our observation of animals would alone prove 
to us that Providence designed their welfare, even 
if it were not a necessary deduction from the 


attributes of the Creator. Although our Lord 
had not told us that he had care for sparrows, 
the whole make, economy, and habits of the 
sparrow would reveal the fact. 
“ Know, Nature’s children all divide her care; 

The fur that warms a monarch warm’d a bear.” 

When we read of the bears disporting them- 
selves in the regions of ice, revelling in the in- 
tensity of cold, which to man with every con- 
trivance of art is almost past endurance, and 
produccs in him diseases which shortly termi- 
nate his existence ; when we read of their sitting 
for hours like statues upon icebergs, where, if 
we were to take up our position, we should be- 
come statues indeed, and be frozen into the 
lasting rigidity of death ; when we read of them 
sliding iv frolic down slopes of snow which, if 
we were to touch with our bare hand, would in- 
stantly destroy its vitality and create a wound 
like a burn; when we read these statements in 
the narratives of the polar voyagers, we cannot 
resist the conclusion that the fur, which enables 
its original possessor to be at home in wilds 
which prove to us a dismal grave, was given 
more with a view to the warmth of the animal 
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than with a view to the warmth of the monarch. 
He who located the bear amid the bleak horrors 
of an Arctic winter, and adapted him to take his 
pastime therein, has certainly some consideration 
for the needs and joys of the shaggy quadruped 
while he lives, as well as for those of the man 
who flays him when he is dead. Paley discerned 
the proof of the benevolence of the Deity more 
clearly in the pleasures of an infant than in any- 
thing else in the world, because its gratification 
was manifestly provided for it by another. 
“Every child,” he adds, “TI see at its sport 
affords to my mind a kind of sensible evidence 
of the finger of God, and of the disposition which 
directs it.” The argument is equally applicable 
to animals. The vivacity of fish, their leaps out 
of the water, their frolics in it, show, as Paley 
has himself remarked, the excess of their spirits. 
He has recordedy in a famous passage of his 
‘“‘ Natural Theology,” his frequent observation of 
a thick mist by the sea shore, half a yard high, 
and two or three broad, and stretching along the 
coast as far as the eye could reach, which was 
formed entirely of shrimps in the act of bound- 
ing from the margin of the water—an act which, 
in his opinion, expressed delight as plainly as 
though they hed intended it for the purpose. 
There is no creature, in fact, which does not sen- 
sibly exhibit, in its own fashion, its sportive pro- 
pensities, and this general happiness of brutes is 
at once an unanswerable testimony that their 
Maker designed them to be happy, and that 
those who interfere unnecessarily with their 
tranquillity are turning what was meant to be a 
beneficent rule into a hateful tyranny. 

The laxity which prevails upon a point of 
such extreme importance induces us to specify 
some of thecommonest motives to cruelty, and to 
endeavor to expose them as we proceed. There 
is not one, perhaps, which operates more widely 
than that which would seem to offer the least 
temptation—unmixed wantonvess, without any 
sort of object. Nothing is safe, provided it be 
small enough todestroy, which approaches within 
the reach of many people’s hands and feet. To 
see a living thing and a desire to kill it are with 
them inseparable acts. On the islands of the 
Galapagos Archipelago in the Pacific the birds 
are so tame that they can be struck with ® stick. 
The sailors who land there, Mr. Darwin states 
in his very delightful “ Naturalist’s Voyage,” 
wander through the woods in search of tortoises, 
and take a wicked delight in repaying the trust- 
fulness of a race as yet unversed in the blood- 
thirstiness of men, by knocking them upon the 
head and leaving them to rot. Assuredly Pro- 
vidence has done nothing without an object,and 
is it to be supposed that he contrived creatures, 
which like ourselves are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, and breathed into them the breath 
of life, merely that we might beat out their brains 
by random blows as we pass along? Here isa 
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wonderful assemblage of animate nerves, and} 


blood-vessels, and digestive organs beyond even 
our power to comprehend, and can it possibly be 
the end of their creation, that we should igno- 
rantly crush them like a piece of dirt? So 
elaborate and sentient a toy was never devised 
for so poor a purpose, and what must be the 
heartlessness of those who can thus idly extin- 
guish the harmless merriment of myriads of 
beings? They ask of us no other favor than to 
let them alone ; but if they must minister to our 
gratification, we might try and find it in sym- 
pathising with their enjoyment instead of reck- 
lessly annihilating it, as beyond all dispute we 
should be more worthily employed in studying 
the wisdom and greatness of God displayed in 
their construction, than in blindly converting his 
transcendent handiwork into a shapeless and 
bloody mass. 

_ Or put the argument in another"form, and 
imagine that the beings above us were to treat 
us as we treat the beings below us, and we at 
once perceive that we should think them less 
angels than ficnds. If every time they passed 


one of our species they struck him down in the 
dust, we should marvel at the ferocity of their 
dispositions, and be puzzled to explain how a 
race excelling us in intellect and strength could 
take delight in such unmeaning savageness. 
Swift represents Gulliver, when he is picked up 
by a Brobdingnag, as trembling lest the giant 


should dash him to the ground, as he himself 
had served vermin in England. This, Dr. 
Hawkesworth says in a note, was meant to in- 
culcate humanity by making the case of the 
animals our own. The very word humanity is 
derived from human, to denote that mercy is the 
attribute of man, as brutal is derived from brute, 
to denote that acts of ferocity are proper only to 
irrational creatures. Nevertheless we believe 
that the human is the solitary being, with the 
exception of the animals whom he trains to act 
like himself, who kills merely for the sake of 
killing, without regard to the cravings of hunger 
or the necessities of self-defence. 


The passion for exciting amusement has been 
another fertile source of cruelty. Cock-fighting, 
which dates from antiquity, which was the 
favorite entertainment in the last century, and 
which is not even yet extinct, may serve for an 
illustration of the wide-spread propensity to in- 
dulge in sanguinary spectacles. In the “ Present 
State of England,” for 1750, cock-fighting is 
called “‘a recreation for persons of birth and dis- 
tinction,” and it is mentioned as the character- 
istic of the sport * that it is an ample testimony 
to the invincible spirit of these little animals.” 
The writer neglected to add that it was as ample 
a testimony to the invincible brutality of the 
persons of birth and distinction who could 
patronise the exhibition, and bet thousands upon 
the issue. Crabbe has detailed the particulars 
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of the conflict with a minute accuracy which no 
prose description could surpass, and with a 
power which prose could hardly rival, though 
his scene is laid in a low public house instead of 
a cock-pit built for the purpose, and the specta- 
tors are peasants instead of peers : 
“ Here his poor bird the inhuman cocker brings, 
Arms his hard heel and clips his golden wings ; 
On spicy food the impatient spirit feeds, 
And shouts and curses as the battle bleeds. 
Struck through his brain, depriv'd of both his eyes, 
The vanquish’d bird must combat till he dies— 
Must faintly peck at his victorious foe, 
And reel and stagger at each feeble blow. 
When fallen, the savage grasps his dabbled plumes, 
For other deaths the blood-stained arms assumes, 
And damns the craven fowl that lost his stake 
And only bled and perished for his sake.” 


As vices usually go in clusters, so in this 
amusement cruelty, gambling, and curses meet 
together—cruelty which tortures the animal 
world, gambling which inflicts ruin upon fellow- 
men, curses which strike at Omnipotence him- 
self. The compiler, who called it a recreation 
for persons of birth and distinction, says imme- 
diately after of prize-fighting, that though “ it 
displayed the dexterity of the persons engaged 
in it, it was an inhuman sort of diversion, and 
frequently attended with effusion of blood.” In 
those days a prize-fight meant a fight with 
swords, and we are told by Sir Richard Steele, 
that the combatants “ cut collops of flesh” from 
one another for the gratification of the crowd. 
But these gladiators, at least, were voluntary 
victims, and were paid for their suffering; and 
debasing as was the sport both to the actors and 
the spectators, it was less hateful than exciting 
a couple of fowls to peck each other to pieces, 
and watching the process with fiendish exultation. 
Who could recognise in the eager attendants upon 
that bloody ring Shakspcare’s “ paragon of ani- 
mals, in action like an angel! in apprehension 
like a god!” Yet the exhibition itself was 
only a portion of the evil. Cruelty is the parent 
of worse cruelty, and the hardening process did 
not always stop at the cock-pit. A rich man, 
towards the close of the last century, had a 
favorite bird which had won for him several pro- 
fitable matches. At last it lost, and the owner 
showed his gratitude for its past services by 
tying it to a spit and roasting italive. Its screams 
brought some gentlemen who were in the house 
to its rescue; but the miscreant seized a poker 
and declared he would kill any person who came 
between him and his vengeance. In the midst 
of his imprecations he dropped down dead, sud- 
denly summoned to the tribunal of his Maker, 
to urge if he could the equitable petition— 


“ The mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me.” 


The sports of the field come distinctly under 


the denomination of cruelty when the creatures 
are neither destroyed because they are themselves 
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destructive, nor because they are wanted for food. 

The principle does not affect the taking of game, 

which is an article of diet, and which cannot be 

killed more painlessly than by shooting. But 

the question remains how far we are justified in 

seeking our pleasure in the act of slaughter itself. 

M. Miertsching, a Moravian missionary, who ac- 

companied Captain M’Clure’s Arctic expedition 

in the capacity of Esquimaux interpreter, de- 

scribes, in his journal, an exciting conflict with 

some musk-oxen. In reviewing the entry on his 

return to Europe, he avows he read it with feel- 

ings entirely different from those with which it 

was penned. [le was pained, in the retrospect, 

to think that the first man upon which these in- 

offensive animals had ever set eyes should send 

a bullet into their brains in token of his domin- 

ion over them. But at the time, as he states, 

he was a hunter in heart and soul, and did not 

pause to reflect. This, we suspect, is the reason 

why thousands feel no compunction at pursuits 

which a tender spirit like that of Cowper, re- 

garded with aversion. The excitement of the 

chase drowns consideration. That the misgiv- 

ings of men less eager for sport are not the con- 

sequences of a morbid sensativeness is clear when 

the manly and practical mind of Scott rebelled 

against the proceeding. “I was never quite at | 
ease,” he said to Basil Hall, in conversation, | 
“ when I had knocked down my black-cock, and | 
going to pick him up, he cast back his dying eye 

with a look of reproach. I don’t affect to be | 
more squeamish than my neighbors, but I am | 
not ashamed to say that use never reconciled me | 
to the cruelty of the affair. At all events, now 

that I can do as I like without fear of ridicule, 

I take more pleasure in seeing the birds fly past 

me unharmed. I don’t carry this nicety, how- 

ever, beyond my own person.” Whatever may 

be urged in favor of shooting, angling with a 

worm, or any species of live bait, is obsolute 

atrocity. ‘‘ Leave a fourth part af the worm,” 

says a modern writer, ‘“‘ beyond the point of the 

hook, as you will thus afford it more room to 

wriggle, and appear lively in the water.’ No 

more forcible argument could be penned in con- 

demnation of the usage. Low as the feeling of 

worms may be, all the protracted pain of which 

they are capable is drawn forth by a treatment 

for which no sort of an apology can be pleaded. 

Boswell thought that nothing but Johnson’s in- 

flexible veracity could have accredited his as- 

sertion, that, as he was passing a fishmonger who 

was skinning an eel alive, he heard him curse it 

because it would not lie still. Nevertheless 

many a boy may be heard denouncing the worm 

he is hooking for the same offence as was com- 

mitted by the eel; and the child is too often in 

this respect the father of the man. 

(To be continued.) 


Our law says well, ‘To delay justice is injustice.’ 
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THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

The following is from the correspondent of 
the London Times: 

Naples, May 31.—Since Saturday, the erup- 
tion has proceeded with constantly increasing 
violence, and has presented at night a more and 
more magnificent spectacle. In my last letter, I 
mentior ed that there issued from the great basin 
of fire in the Atrioa single stream of lava, which, 
after a tortuous course, was descending the de- 
clivity of the mountain. This stream has con- 
tinued its course, varying in breadth according 
to the accidents of the ground, and seems now 
to direct itself to a point between Portici and - 
Terre del Greco, but much nearer the latter 
than the former. It approaches close to the 
scattered farm houses, which lie above the towns 
at the foot of the mountain, many of which it 
can scarcely fail to destroy. 

In the afternoons of Saturday and Sunday, 
two other streams of lava broke out of the great 
basin, and are descending the mountains toward 
the neighborhood of Portici. These streams 
seem to follow the direction of ravines, which 
run nearly parallel to the ride on which the Ob- 
servatory and the Hermitage stand. These 
buildings have been hitherto saved from sub- 
mersion by the lava by their great elevation, the 
fluid naturally following the direction of the 
lower ground at cither side of them. 

Last night the spectacle was peculiarly grand 
aud imposing. The lava was poured in increased 
quantity along each of the streams already estab- 
lished, and, being in a high state of incande- 
scence, presented a peculiarly splendid appear- 
ance. 

At about 8 o’clock, an immense torrent of 
lava broke over the ridge which confines the 
basin of craters, in the direction of the Somna; 
it flowed down the declivity of the Somna as an 
immense torrent of liquid fire, and with such 
extraordinary rapidity that in less than an hour 
it had descended through a considerable portion 
of the mountain. Its progress was then re- 
tarded, partly by the diminished steepness of 
the ground, and partly by the transverse ravines 
which must be filled before the fluid can advance. 
Nothing could exceed the splendor of this tor- 
rent of liquid fire, forming the fourth principal 
stream of lava; but the most extraordinary burst 
of splendor which has been presented since the 
commencement of the eruption, took place soon 
after 9 o’clock, when all the moyths seemed to 
be simultaneously called into violent action, and 
to vomit forth such torrents of lava that the en- 
tire mountain seemed one blaze of fire; the 
varied colors produced in different parts, owing 
probably in part to reflection, presented a beauti- 
ful and striking appearance. The Jurid light 
diffused, from this enormous burning mass ren- 
dered visible the subjacent country, the towns, 
the coast, and the bay. 
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On each, night, several thousands of persons,)the slave trade. Such facts would be incredible 
of all ranks, from the peer to the peasant, urged | were they not attested by the evidence of all the 
by curiosity, repair to the scene of this extraor-| missionaries, merchants and travellers who have 
dinary spectacle. The darkness being complete, | visited that unhappy country. I suppose that 
and the route in many parts difficult, each party | for every slave landed in the American markets, 
is furnished with torch, and the view of these jabout three persons are cut off in the wars and 
hundreds of torches flitting about between the|the famines which follow, and during the middle 


streams of lava, is most curious, presenting the 
appearance of multitudes of fire-flies. 

The Hermitage, which is close to the great 
basin of craters and rivers of lava, is approached 
by a tolerably good earriage road, and, as may 
be supposed, hundreds of vehicles of every de- 
scription, from the caleche of the millionaire to 
the humble coricolo, are collected there toward 
midnight. Donkey parties abound, of which 
ladies do not fear to form a part. 

Part of the extraordinary splendor of the 
spectacle on Sunday night was due to the burn- 
ing of forests, over which the lava passed. The 
Neapolitans congratulate themselves on the cir- 
cums'‘ance of the lava having been directed into 
s0 many different streams, for if, as in former 
eruptions, it had all been thrown into one chan- 
nel, the destruction which must have ensued 
would have been tremendous. 

June 1.—The eruption is splendid! There 
are three streams of lava, which begin just be- 
tween Vesuvius and Somna; we went as near as 
possible ; we climbed to the top of a ridge of 
lava which had begun to cool, but it required all 
the carefulness of our guides to prevent our 
burning our feet off. On our way down we went 
to the top of the Observatory, whence the view 
of the lava was splendid; the middle was flow- 
ing as fast as water; there was a rayed reflec- 
tion in the smoke which said was just 
like the Aurora Bgrealis in Scotland. The 
eruption began last Wednesday night; the lava 
begins where it did in 1855. There were thou- 
sands of people on the mountain ; it was an ex- 
traordinary scene. At the end of one of the 
streams of lava, that on the Castellamare side 
of the Hermitage, there was a ceremony, I sup- 
pose, to stop the lava. There was a saint and 
some priests in attendance. 


A missionary who has recently returned from 
Africa, thus describes the horrors connected with 
the slave trade. 

“The middle passage, of which we have heard 
so much, is but a small portion of the horrors 
attendant on that traffic. In one journey of sixty 
miles, I counted no less than eighteen towns, 
which had been reduced to utter desolation by 
the cruel wars which furnish cargoes for the | 
slaveships. Forty years ago, the Egba kingdom | 
contained more than a hundred towns, some of | 
which were six or eight miles in circuit. In| 
1850, but one of these towns was remaining. 


All the rest had been swept away as a crop for | 


passage from coast to coast. 


STRIVE, WAIT AND PRAY. 


Strive : yet I do not promise 

The prize you dream of to-day, 

Will not fade when you think to grasp it, 
And melt in your hand away ; 

But another and holier treasure 

You would now perchance disdain, 

Will come when your toil is over, 

And pay you for all your pain. 


Wait : yet Ido not tell you 

The hour you long for now, 

Will not come with its radiance vanished, 
And a shadow upon its brow ; 

Yet far through the misty future, 

With crown of starry light, 

An bour of joy you know not 

Is winging her silent flight. 


Pray : though the gift you ask fcr 
May never comfort your tears, 
May never repay your pleading— 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears ; 
An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day ; 
Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait and pray. 


{From the Bucks County Intelligencer.) 
LET US TRY TO BE HAPPY. 


Let us try to be happy! We may, if we will, 
Find some pleasure in life, to o’erbalance tLe ill; 
There was never an evil, if well understood, 
But what, rightly managed, would turn to a good. 


If we were but as ready to look to the light, 

As we are to sit moping because it is night, 

We should own it a truth, both in word and in deed 
That who tries to be happy is sure to succeed. 


I will try to be happy! Though shades of regret 

Are sure to hang round, which I cannot forget, 

There are times when the lightest of spirits must bow, 
And the sunniest face wear a cloud on its brow. 


We must never bid feelings, the purest and best, 

To be blunted and cold in our bosoms at rest ; 

But the deeper our own griefs, the greatest our need 
To try to be happy, lest other hearts bleed. 


Ob! try to be happy! It is not for long 

We shall cheer on each other by counsel or song; 
If we make the best use of the time that we may, 
There is much we can do to enliven the way. 


Let us only in earnestness each do our best, 

Before God and our conscience, and trust for the rest ; 
Still taking His truth, both in word and in deed, 
That who tries to be happy is sure to succeed. 


It is safer to learn than to teach; and he who 
conceals his opinion has nothing to answer for.— 
Penn. 
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AFRICAN EDIBLES. 


In Barth’s very instructive “* 7ravels and Dis- 
coveries in North and Central Africa,” we meet 
with frequent notices of the articles of food, 
chiefly from the vegetable kingdom, used by the 
inhabitants of those extensive regions. The sub- 
ject is interesting, both in a hygienic and eco- 
nomic point of view ; and as such we now bring 
it before our readers, without any regard to me- 
thodical arrangement, but rather as we find it in 
the volumes. before us. Barth’s starting point 
was Tripoli. He made an excursion, however, 
previously, in an eastern direction, through the 
Regency. 

Soon after setting out, the travellers emerged 
from the palm-groves which constitute the charm 
of Tripoli. Then they came to the fine date- 
plantations of Zenzer, celebrated in the fourteenth 
century as one of the fairest districts of Barbary, 
and they pass by a great magazine of grain. Fine 
olive trees pleasingly alternate with the palm- 
grove, while the borders of the broad sandy paths 
were neatly fenced with the cactus opuntia, or 
prickly pear. As preparation for their nomadic 
life in crossing the desert, they laid in a supply 
of corn and dates. The fruit called gatuf of the 
batim tree, (Pistacia Atlantica,) or Barbary 

Mastich, is used by the Arabs for a variety of 
purposes. In other countries its fragrant and 
astringent resin is best known. The rearing of 
fruit trees seems to be a favorite occupation of 
the Berber raee, even in the more favored spots 
of the Great Desert. The cultivation of the olive 
extends to the borders of the Desert. Saffron 
and olives are the two staple articles of industry 
in this region, the maritime one of Tripoli. The 
cultivation of grain is made productive by means 
of irrigation. 

On the second departure of the travellers from 
Tripoli, their course was nearly due south, to 
Murzuk, on the border of the Desert. On the 
oases of Mizda, and some others still farther 
south, barley and wheat in cultivation were fuund 
in the vicinity of olive and fig trees. The soil 
around Murzuk, a little to the south of 21° N. 
latitude, is very arid: even in the plantations 
which surround it there are only a few favored 
spots, where, under the protection of a deeper 
shade of the date trees, a few fruit trees can 
be cultivated, such as pomegranates, figs, and 
peaches. With great labor, wheat, barley, ged- 
heb, (or rather kedheb,) are cultivated. Culin- 
ary vegetables, including onions, are extremely 
scarce; milk, except a little from the goats, is 
quite out of the question. 

In the oases of Ghat and Barakat, Guinea 
corn, gero or millet, (Pennisetum typhordeum,) 
is cultivated to a much greater extent than wheat 
or barley. Palm-groves are repeatedly passed, 
and irrigation witnessed in the fields and gardens. 

In the valley Nghakeli, richly overgrown with 
luxuriant herbage and adorned with fine tallha 


trees, was exhibited the first specimen of the 
Balanites Eyyptiaca, (hajilig, of the Arabs,) of 
which we shall soon speak. In this region, at 
the bottom of a valley skirting mountain masses, 
was seen the grass Avena Forskatii, which is 
very much liked by the camels. Here, also, the 
travellers partook of the flesh of the Wadan, 
( Ovis trugdaphos,) an animal very common in 
the mountainous districts of the Desert, and 
found often in company with the wild ox. 


Though not ranking with edibles, we may 
mention, by the way, that in latitude 20° N., 
the senna plant (Cassia senna) appeared in tol- 
erable quantity. More germain to our actual 
theme is the appearance, in this district, the 
valley of Gebi, of the absiga, (Capparis sodata,) 
a variety of the caper, called siwak, or lirak, by 
the Arabs. ‘“ This,’”’ writes Barth, “is an im- 
portant bush, the fruit of which is not only eaten 
fresh, but also dried, and laid up in store; while 
the root affords that excellent remedy for the 
teeth which the Mohammedans, in imitation of 
their prophet, use to a great extent. The root, 
however, at least on the shores of the Tsad, by 
the process of burning, affords a substitute for 
salt. It is the most characteristic bush or tree 
of the whole region or transition between the 
desert and the fertile regions of Central Africa, 
between the twentieth and the fifteenth degrees 
of northern latitude.” In the course of his trav- 
els, Barth saw it nowhere of such size as on the 
northern bank of the Isa or Niger, between Tim- 
buktu and Ghago; the whole ground which this 
once splendid and rich capital of the Singhay 
Empire occupied, being at present covered and 
marked out by this celebrated bush. The ber- 
ries, although only ripening, (August 22nd,) 
afforded a slight but refreshing addition to the 
food of the travellers. 

Skirting the mountain group of Tintellust, 
elevated 5000 feet above the ocean, Barth and 
his companions passed through the valley of Selu- 
fiet, in lat. 19° N., rich in trees and bushes, but 
without herbage. Here he met with his old 
acquaintance from the Said and Nubia, the dum- 
tree or dum-palm, (Crucifera Nigritia.) This 
tree has a wide geographical range through Cen- 
tral Africa; but its chief region is that of Bornu 
proper. Its fruit is an essential condiment to 
the soup made of negro millet or Guinea corn. 
At Tintellust, in the mountainous country of Air 
or Asben, which Barth calls the Switzerland of 
the Desert, he and his friends received a small 
supply of millet, butter, and a little fresh cheese, 
and they purchased two or three goats and a 
camel-load of durra, (Holcus sorghum,) of the 
dietetic value of which last grain we shall speak 
hereafter. 

Leaving his companions at Tintellust, Barth 
made a jouruey to Agades, in a southwesterly 
direction. On the way, in the village Eghellel, 
at the foot of a mountain of the same name, his 
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eyes were greeted with the sight of well-fed cat- 
tle returning from their pasture-grounds. “‘ They 
were fine eturdy bullocks, of moderate size, all 
with the hump, and of a glossy dark-brown color.” 
It conflicts much with our ideas of the great des- 
ert of Sahara, to be told, as we are by our trav- 
eller, that in the valley of Aideras, in Air, he 
saw not only millet, but even wheat, the vine, 
and dates, and almost every species of vegetable. 
A little farther south, in the valley Budde, where 
the mimosas attained a large growth, Barth first 
became acquainted with the karengia or Pennise- 
tum distichum, on the seed of which many of the 
Tawarek from Bornu, as far as Timbuktu, subsist 
more or less. The drink made from it is cer- 
tainly not bad, resembling in coolness the fura 
or ghussub-water. The grass itself is a most 
nourishing food for cattle. The little burr-like 
seeds are, however, a great annoyance to the 
traveller in Central Africa, by attaching them- 
selves to every part of the dress. Hence the 
necessity, not neglected even by the natives, to 
be always provided with small pincers, in order 
to draw out from the fingers the little stings 
which, if left in the skin, will cause sores. 

As the market of a place affords a pretty good 
indication of the dietetic usages of the people, 
we may begin references of this nature by speak- 
ing of that of Agades. Negro millet is the real 
standard of the market, and in. it the merchants 
of the town chiefly trade. 
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tude, is Damerghu, an undulating rich country, 
the granary of, and tributary to Asben. The 
production of grain consists in millet of the white 
species: durra or-sorghum is net seen. Here 
the travellers met once again with the first poor 
specimens of the magnificent tamarind tree, the 
great ornament of Negro-land. 

The desert being passed, and the travellers 
fairly in Bornu, and of course in Central Africa, 
the dietary of the people, resulting from a richer 
soil, extensive pastoral regions and rivers, became 
more abundant and varied. The change was 
more marked at Tasawa, where Dr. Barth made 
some stay. Before reaching this place, and near 
a village called Baibay, the caravan was sur- 
rounded by a great many women who offered for 
sale “ godjia”’ or ground-nuts, and % dukkwa”’ 
or a sort of dry paste made of pounded Guinea 
corn, (Pennisetum,) with dates and an enormous 
quantity of pepper.—N. American Med. Clin. 
Review. 


EARTHQUAKES—BRUTE SAGACITY. 


To man, nature affords no symptom of the ap- 
proach of an earthquake, even of the most des- 
tructive description, in time to put him on his 
guard, and enable him beforehand to consult the 
means of safety. It is true that where there are 
active volcanoes, and they sulk for a season, or 


The display of vege- |‘cease to smoke as usual, a conyulsion in the 


tables was poor; only cucumbers and molukhia | vicinity may be predicted with tolerable cer- 


(Corchorius olitorious) being procurable in con- 
siderable plenty. The butcher’s market was well 
furnished. Barth was gratified by u present, 
from a blacksmith friend of the place, with a 
large batta or leather box holding butter and 
vegetables, (chiefly melons and cucumbers,) and 
the promise of another sheep. In the more 
favored valleys of Air or Asben there are con- 
siderable herds of cattle. A long desert plateau 
intervenes between Asben and the Tigama coun- 
try, a region, the border one of the desert, and 
rich in cattle. Their slaves are busy in collect- 
ing and pounding the seeds of the karengia or 
azak, the Pennisetum distichum, which consti- 
tutes a great part of their food. The desert re- 
gion just mentioned is the home of the giraffe, 
wild ox, ostrich, etc. In this part of the jour- 
ney the travellers made the acquaintance of 
another tree, a native of Middle Sudan, named 
magaria by the Arabs, and kusubu by the Kan- 
uri. It produces a fruit of a light-brown color, 
nearly equal in size to a small cherry, but in 
other respects more uearly resembling the fruit 
of the cornel ( Cornus.) When dried, itis pounded 
and formed into little cakes, which are sold all 
over Hausa as tuwo-n-magaria. It may be safely 
eaten by a European to allay his hunger for a 
while, till he can obtain something more substan- 
tial. The next district to the south, traversed 
by the line of the fifteenth degree of north lati- 
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tainty. But the day and hour of its occurrence 
is a profound secret ; ane the event is often ward- 
ed off by the craters resuming their activity. 
Down to almost the latest moment prior to the 
dread event, which will slay its thousands, con- 
vert their houses into sepulchres, and demolish 
the marts of commerce, the halls of justice, and 
the temples of religion, both heaven and earth 
appear as on days destined to pass peacefully or 
gladsomely away. It was on Old Saints’ Day, 
which broke with a serene sky and a fine easter- 
ly breeze in the early morning, whenthe churches 
were thronged with congregations, that Lisbon 
was smitten to the dust. On the afternoon of a 
similar festival, beneath a calm and cloudless 
sky, Caraccas perished, while-the moon hung 
her brilliant lamp over the ruined city at even- 
tide, and the night of the torrid zone eet in with 
peculiar loveliness. If long calms, oppressive 
heats, and prevalent fogs have been the observed 
antecedents of many catastrophes, it is certain 
that the events are merely coincident, and not 
physically connected, since such states of the 
atmosphere often occur without being followed 
by terrible phenomena, while earthquakes have 
as frequently transpired during gales of wind, 
under the brightest skies, and when heavy rains 
have been pouring down. 

As the solemn crisis approaches, human intel- 
ligence seems inferior to brute sagacity. Men 
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buy and sell, eat and drink, marry and are given 
in marriage, on the eve of a change which will 
nullify contracts, and terminate the engagements 
of life to the busiest plotters for the future ; 
while many of the lower animals renounce their 
customary habits, and display unmistakable ap- 
prehension of some alarming though unknown 
incident being at hand. Rats, mice, moles, 
snakes and lizards abandon the holes and cavities 
in the ground in which they dwell, and run 
about with evident trepidation. Some of the 
higher species also, especially goats, hogs, cats 
and dogs, with horses and cattle in a lesser de- 
gree, seem to scent the coming earthquake, and 
exhibit remarkable restlessness. 


Various interesting facts have been noted in 
relation to the demeanor of animals prior to a 
great convulsion. It was towards noon, beneath 
a clear and almost cloudless sky, with the sea- 
breeze freshly blowing, that the cities of Con- 
ception and Talcahuano, on the coast of South 
America, were desolated in the year 1835. At 
ten o’clock, two hours before their ruin, the in- 
habitants remarked with surprise, as altogether 
unusual, large flights of sea-fowl passing from 
the coast towards the interior; and the dogs at 
Talcahuano abandoned the town before the shock 
which levelled’ its buildings was felt. Not an 
animal, it is believed, was in the place when the 
destruction came. In 1805, previous to an 
earthquake experienced at Naples, which took 
place in the night, but was most severely felt in 
the provinces, the oxen and cows began to bel- 
low ; the sheep and goats bleated strangely ; the 
dogs howled terribly ; and the horses fastened to 
their stalls leaped up, endeavoring to break the 
halters which attached them to the mangers. 
Rabbits and moles were seen to leave their bur- 
rows ; birds rose, as if scared from the place on 
which they had alighted; and reptiles left in 
clear day-light their subterraneous retreats. 
Some faithful dogs, a few minutes before the first 
shock, awoke their sleeping masters by barking, 
and pulling them, as if anxious to warn them of 
impending danger; and several persons were 
thus enabled to save themselves. On the recent 
occasion, all the dogs in the neighborhood of 
Vallo howled before the people were sensible of 
their danger. To account for these circum- 
stances, it is conjectured that, prior to actual 
disturbance, noxious gases and other exhalations 
are emitted from the interior of the earth 
through crannies and pores of the surface, in- 
visible to the eye, which distress and alarm ani- 
mals gifted with acute organs of smell. This 
seems to be the true explanation, for it is un- 
doubted that gases of various descriptions are 
thus set free, both while earthquakes are in pro- 
cess and antecedently. In 1827, when the valley 


of Rio Magdalena, was shaken, large quantities 
of carbonic acid gas escaped from some crevices, 


which killed a considerable number of burrow- 
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ing animals as well as reptiles. It has likewise 
been frequently observed that the surface of the 
sea, or of a river, has exhibited the appearance of 
ebullition, owing probably to the disengagement 
of gas OPair from the bottom. In a report from 
the Syndic or Salandro, one of the communes 
which suffered severely from the recent scourge, 
it is stated that for nearly a month, about two 
miles from the town, a gas was observed to issue 
from a water-course, which ceased altogether 
about a week after the first shock of the earth- 
quake.—Leisure Hour. 





WHAT IS BLOOD? 
Thousands of our readers, doubtless, have 


seen a person bled. They have probably observ- 


ed, afterwards, that it divides into a thin, watery 


fluid, and a thick clot, a process which is called 


coagulation. They have been told that, though 
the abstraction of a few ounces is not very in- 


jurious, nay, is by many considered useful in 


cases of fevers, the loss of any considerable por- 
tion is followed by death. But here their ob- 
servations, perhaps their curiosity, have ceased. 

Yet there are many who may have often 
wondered what this blood can be, which is so 
necessary to existence. What are its con- 
stituents? In what way is it so indispensable 
to life? How much is there in a human body ? 
Is there much waste, and, if so, how is the waste 
repaired? Isthe blood allalike? Is the blood 
of a horse, dog, or other mere animal, similiar 
to that of a man? We shall answer these 
queries in order, beginning with the last. 

The blood of a human being is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of any other animal; and the 
blood of one animal differs from that of another. 
The blood of a horse is poison in the veins of a 
dog. The blood of a sheep, transferred into a 
eat, kills the cat. The blood of any anima’, 
except one of his own species, forced into the 
veins of a man, brings on paralysis and death. 
Science has analyzed wherein the blood of one 
animal varies from that of another, and had 
shown that what experiment has revealed, can 


also be demonstrated physiologically. 


Even in the same animal there are two kinds 
of blood, one called arterial, which rushes from 
the heart, and the other venous, which pours 
into the heart. The first is bright scarlet, the 
last purple. The first passes into smaller and 
smaller vessels, till it reaches some, under the 
skin, a thousand times finer than the finest 
needle’s point; the last flows from small into 
larger channels till it empties itself, in a huge 
stream, into the heart. The arterial blood is 

ure; the venous full of wasted tissues. The 
office of the lungs is to cleanse the venous blood, 
which is then thrown back into the heart, and 
afterwards propelled throughout the body. Thus, 
it will be seen, a continual waste and repair goes 
on in the human body, of which waste and re- 
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pair the blood is the instrument. It has been 
estimated that, in the course of a year, the 
arteries carry to the various tissues not less than 
three thousand pounds weight of nutritive mat- 
ter, while the veins bring back to the heart and 
lungs, to be expired from the latter, as many 
thousand pounds weight of wasted tissues. Both 
arterial and venous blood contain oxygen and 
carbonic gas, the popular notion to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; but arterial blood contains 
much the larger proportion of oxygen. In their 
constituents, the gases excepted, there is but lit- 
tle difference between arterial and venous blood. 

In a man of average weight, the quantity of 
blood is about ten pounds. How much of this 
can be extracted, without causing loss of life, it 
is difficult always to tell. In the medical books 
there is a statement of a hysterical woman, who 
was bled one thousand and twenty times in nine- 
teen years. A young man, according to Haller, 
was bled seven pounds and a half daily for ten 
days, and yet survived; a story almost incredi- 
ble. The chief constituent of blood is water, 
which forms nearly one-eighth of the whole. Al- 
bumen enters into its composition in the pro- 
portion of seventy parts toa thousand. Sugar, 
salts, fat and cell matter compose the remainder, 
the last in the proportion of one hundred and 
thirty parts to a thousand. 

These cells, or discs as others call them, are 
the most curious part of the blood. It would be 
idle to enter into an explanation of their com- 
position, as scientific men themselves are not 
agreed upon the subject. Nor is it possible, in 
the present stage of human knowledge, to tell 
how blood sustains life, except as an instrument 
and vehicle to carry on the repair, and remove 
ihe waste, which are indispensable to existence. 

fF Ledger. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour anp Mgat.—Small sales of superfine Flour | 
at $4 25 and $4 50 per barrel ; fresh ground extra at 
$5 00 and $5 50. The trade are buying moderately, at 
irom $4 50 up to $5 a $6 for common to extra brands. 
Rye Fiour is quiet at $3 31} per barrel. Corn Meal 
is rather more inquired for. Sales of Penna. at $3 373. 





The subscriber would very respectfully inform 
Friends that he will open a School in one of the rooms 
of the Meeting House, Race west of 15th street, on the 
2d of the 9th mo, next, for the preparation of lads to 
Friends’ Central School. 

Application may be made at 1425 Vine street, after 
the 23d of the 8th month. 

A. B. Ivins. 

_ ith mo. 31—6 w. 


Ts SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, Loudon 


County, Virginia, instituted for the educatic m of 
Friends’ children of both sexes, will be re-opened for 
a term of 40 weeks, on the 4th day of 10th mo. next. 
Terms.—For board, tuition, and washing, per term 
of 40 weeks, $115, payable quarterly i in advance. For 
. farther particulars apply early to Geo. A. Newbold, 
Springhouse, Montgomery County, Pa., or to Samuel 
M. Janney, Parcellville, Loudon Co., Va.; after the 


INTELLIGENCER. 


first of Ninth mo., to Geo. A. Newbold, at the latter 
place. 


7th mo.24—3 mo. 
Warren y—An experienced Teacher to act ¢ as 
Principal in the Male [Department of Friends’ 
Institute, in New York city; the Fall term will com- 
mence first Second-day in Ninth month next. Apply 
to either of the undersigned, 
ROBERT R. WILLITS, 303 Pearl st. 
SAMUEL BROWN, 14 Merchants’ Exchange 
HENRY S. COHU, 22 Liberty st. 
Tmo. 24, 
YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The seventh cession of Byberry Boarding School, 
taught by Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will 
commence on the first Second-day of Tenth month, 
1858, and continue forty weeks without intermission. 
(including two terms of twenty weeks each). The 
cours? of instruction embraces all the branches of a 
liberal English education. 

Terms, $60 per session of 20 9: one half pay- 
able in advance. For cireulargy aining further 
particulars address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. 0., Phila., Pa. 
7th mo, 24, 1858—2mo. 


‘RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The fifteenth session oftthis Institution will com- 
mence on the lst day of Tenth mo. next, and continue 
| twentysweeks. It is pleasantly situated near the vil- 
Jage of Breildoun, three miles southwest of Coatesville, 
on the’ Philada. ‘and Columbia Railroad, from which 
place pupils are conveyed to the school free of charge. 
} The usual branches, comprising a thorough English 
education, will be tavght, and scientific lectures, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus, will be delivered. 
Terms $55.00 per session. For further particulars. 
address the Principal, Ercildoun P. 0., Chester Co. 
Penna. Smepiey Daruineton, Principal. 
7th mo. 17th, 1858.—2 mo. 


, RIEND»’ SCHOOLS, under the care of Green St. 
Preparative Meeting, will re-open on the Ist 
Second day in 9th mo. next. 

These Schools are located on the Meeting-house 





} premises, corner of 4th and Green Sts., and comprise 
a Girls’ Grammar School, a Secondary Schoo! for 
boys and girls, and a Primary School for children of 
both sexes. 

Instruction will be given in all the branches usual'y 
taugbt in such schools. 

In the Girls’ Grammar School the course of study 
will also embrace Mathematics, Botany and Drawing 
—one session per day. 

Price of tuition, per term of five months $10, $12. 
$15. Drawing, extra. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Secondary School.—Price per term 
$7 and $9. Two sessions per day. 

Primary School.—Price per term $6. Two sessions 
per day. 

References.— David Ellis, No. 617 Franklin street : 
| Jane Johnson, 533 N. 4th street; Thomas Mather, 1116 
Wallace street; Elizabeth J. Bacon, 11th, above Green 
street: Macpherson Saunders, 543 York Avenue; H. 
M. Levick, 532 Dillwyn atreet. 

_Philada., 6th mo., 1858. 


\ \ | OORESTUWN FEMALE BOARDIN G SCHOOL 
; The next Term will commence first second day 
in 10th Month, 1858, and continue 40 weeks. 
Mary S. ee Proprietor. 
Moorestown, Burlington Co., 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank 





